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RECENT EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES! of the modern langu: 
Iv is a matter of common experience that enemy through the breaches in his str 


period of vrowth the spirit of change hold which science had made kor mail 


ch gives energy to some great move- years these two particular conflicts engaged 
often overleaps the bounds of benefi the attention of the edueational world 
action and threatens to become an vond all others. But, for different reasons 
nev of destruction with respect to the in the two eases, both of these contests hay 
S ‘ty or institutions which it has done so in the progress of time been in a large 


‘+h to reform. We see examples of this measure settled. Apart from the 7 yerst, 


1 every side in the history of political and which gave to the natural sciences an over 
S | progress, and in the educational situa- whelming numerical superiority, teachers 
of the present day we appear to be of the elassices came to r y e that the 
mfronted with the same familiar phe- compulsory recruits in their classes whe 
omenon. A hundred years ago the old had no aptitude for this branch of studies 
system of classical edueation held a virtu were a source of weakness rather than of 
undisputed sway, but, as all the world = strength, and that, after all, the 
ows, In the course of the nineteenth cen large enough for division between t rival 


iry there arose two conditions which claimants. 


used a profound modification of that sys Moreover, after winning the esse) ils of 
tem. In the first place, the enormous so victory, as is so often the ease, a spirit of 
il changes which we sum up in the phrase, tolerance descended upon the victor, 


he growth of democracy,’’ brought into he beeame cognizant of the merits of his 
our schools and colleges millions of young recent foe—especially as compared with 


people for whom the older training was new foes that in the meanwhile had sprung 


obviously unsuited. In the second place, into existence. Thus pleas for the study 
the immense development of the natural of the classics from men of science are by 
sciences, and later of social and economie no means unheard of. Indeed, I know of 


science, increased the fund of knowledge to no plea for classical studies more moving 
such a degree that a process of selection in in respect to both logie and « oquenee than 
regard to the subjects which should be’ that of the late Henri Poinearé, the emi 
taught in the schools was forced upon us. nent French mathematician and astron 
Then came the inevitable readjustment with omer. As regards the contest between the 


ts consequent conflicts—first, the warfare ancient and modern languages, in this in 


which science waged against the classics in stance, too, victory rested with the new 
its endeavor to gain recognition in the comer, who, by departing , mer 
scheme of education: secondly, the advance Sprachli hrer ¢ In pricism and adopting 
; : something of the riworous cis pline whieh 

1 Address of the president of the Modern Lan- 
distinguished the classical monopolists, hac 


guage Association of America, Princeton, Decem 
ber 27, 1916. rendered himself worthy of s 


=f 
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old inheritanee. But here on consolidating 
the position he had won the victor per- 
ceived what had naturally escaped him in 
the excitement of the 
that the 


linguistic and literary study were in a con- 


onslaught, namely, 


two branches o 


interests of the 


siderable measure identical. For not only 


did the modern literatures develop out of 
those of antiquity—and in the ease of th 
Neo-Latin lanvuages there 1s, of eours l 
similar relation of linguistic derivation 


so that for any true comprehension of the 
former a knowledge of the latter was requi- 


that 


site, but experience soon proved the 
overthrow of the authority of the classies 
in the edueational scheme tended to weaken 
measurably all along the line the general 
tne higher 


position of literary studies in 


sense, as distinguished from purely prac 
tical linguistie instruetion. 

With the fuller admission of the modern 
into the scheme of studies this 
the 


languages 


restriction of classics was virtually 
inevitable, but the change, as I believe, most 
modern language teachers will acknowl- 
edge, has carried with it this disadvantage. 

But whilst these battles between the nat- 
the elassies, on the one 
the the 


modern laneuages, on the other, were being 


ural sciences and 


hand, and between elassies and 
fought out to the econelusions which I have 
had 
ceased its activities, and a new movement 


for all 


disciplines, 


indicated, the spirit of change not 


involved momentous Issues 
the 


and indeed for all the various branches of 


which 
three of above-mentioned 
learning that are included in our schemes 
of study, was gathering strength. It is 
only, however, in its reaction from tradi- 
tion that 
pared with those that I have just touched 


on, for it does not propose a new subject 


the new movement can be com- 


of study to share with older subjects a place 
in the educational program or perhaps sup- 
plant one of these older subjects. To be 


would eliminate 


sure, as we shall see, it 
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that are there; but, in gen- 


eral, the movement in question is concerned 


> ] 
some ol Those 


mainly with methods—a word which in 
happier days passed by the ear as harm 


lessly as most words in the voeabulary, but 
at the present time must fill every teacher 
with anxiety and fear, whenever it is heard 
This new movement, which has made itself 
felt 


CLUSSION 


for many years past in educational dis 


practise, has recently found 


and 


perhaps its frankest and most definite ex 


pression in Mr. Abraham Flexner’s paps 
‘A Modern School.’’ pul lished by th 
General Education Board. Now, it would 


befit 


in detail, 


not this occasion for me to take up, 


all the eliminations of subjects 
‘rom the scheme of studies and radieal in 
novations in the methods of teaching those 
that left which are proposed in this 


paper and in other current works of a simi 


are 


lar tendency. The mathematicians, who 
fare worst of all in the new program, wil! 
no doubt have something to say for them 
selves—only even a layman may be allowed 


to remark that if the schools of the past 
ted only the modicum of mathe 


the 


had admit 


maties which is to be admitted in 
V1zZ.. the elements of 


fourth of the 


schools of the future 
] 


arithmetic and about one 
geometry now taught and that in a form 
adapted strictly to what are called prac- 


tical needs—it is hard to see how the phys 


ical sciences, which in their mechanical 
applications would certainly seem to pos 
the 


eould have had any existence. 


SeSS saving grace of being practical, 
Similarly, 
in regard to history, which comes closer 
home to us. Sinee we know from our own 
experience that the greatest works of litera- 
ture are mainly the creations of past gen 
erations and that some of the very greatest 
of them, indeed, are the products of a very 
distant past, we may be permitted to doubt 
whether, after all, the assumption of the 
that the his 


toric facts concerning these same genera- 


modern school is just—viz., 
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tions are useless—or in other words, that First, utilitari: m; second t pt 
the achievements of former ages in the po-_ ciple that am 


litical and social fields and the history of abolish diffieu tands self len 


+ 


hese achievements have no interest or When Stated | | 2 ft S 


value for us. Moreover, apart from sue which is, of se, from 
matters, discussions of the kind I have re- ways calls forth « mers 





ferred to embrace many questions that do the promoters t ew § 
not directly affect the members of this as l'lexner, himself : 


\ } } 4 } ‘ 
sociation. except as thev affect the whole hese charges whi 


American people—viz., the question of the an examination of t r ow! 


extent to which the needs of voeational in ments vield 
struction should govern the arrangement For examplk t 1s 1? ent l : 
+ . . . +} ] +1 +> , ‘ | | . 
eourses In the Scnools, e question ot the fhe new s i ti t ‘ \ r. | . t 
merits of the much-debated Gary plan, ete own words, ‘‘mental d plit tare 
l'‘o be sure, the spirit that runs through the purpost r ¢ ! I} ip 
} ° ‘ +) ] 
dIS@USSIONS oO] these ques ions on e par oO] eau VW ! } | 
the advocates of the so-ealled modern school that serv real pu : 
and the point of view which determines the san rt N 
d sion of such advocates are the same as his 
in the ease of the questions which more im leave us st somew! ( for 
} | } 
mediately econeern us, a id what I shall have \ it \\ al 
to sav of the latter will necessarily have an — there 
indirect bearing on the former. It should ity of su \ 
} ‘ 4 2 3 ‘ 
be Salad ) even e que \ W en me a) ? 
] } 
[ shall deal with are diseussed in such writ etive 
ings as primarily school questions—in par s paper on t Modern S 
icuiar, aS proviems ol ne High Senool ou Nain a i ve 
apart from the fact that the spirit whiel of the vw da \ mited 
dominates school organization is sure soo his p 
to dominate tl eolleges also. the eolleves eontrat f ' ! 
° l 4 } 4 4 } } 
derive their students from the schools ai a anism 


they have accordingly a vital interest in t should iken is ft 
ese matters: for the character of the the enthusias 
work which is set them to do will be de whole-hearted ; 


termined ] \ Tne dec S] ms Vi hieh are svVstem } 


tually been introduced into the school eur board of that \ 


riculum in different places throughout the cord appl tio 


ecountrv and which are to be standardized = elares 
for the whole e itryv, if the ideas which " 
are expressed in the above-mentioned publi \ . he as () 


eation of the General Edueation Board and Keokuk be wv Ui! 
meet with general acceptance from educa n useless la and VI 


tional authorities. Obviously, I should say: they ought be leat 
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he says, is the cheapest way of getting their 
potatoes to the Chicago market. So in these 
unhappy cities it is proposed that not only 


the body but the mind shall live by pota 


toes. And, no doubt, the system would 
soon be extended to cities with more 
euphonious names. 

One need not resort, however, to this 


utterance of an enfant terrible, if we may 
venttire to apply such a term to the presi 
dent of a school board, to see that a real 
purpose in the new plan is nothing at bot- 
tom but a utilitarian purpose. Mr. Flex 
ner says: 

The extent to which the history and literature 
of the 
eall the 


ance or 


past are utilized depends not on what we 


historic value of this or that perform 


classic, but on its actual pertineney to 


genuine need, interest or capacity. 
Some light is thrown on the meaning of 
follow 


‘‘venuine need’’ by the words that 


immediately after: 

In any case the object in view would be to give 
children the knowledge they need, and the power 
to handle Neither 


nor what are called purely cultural claims 


themselves in our own world. 
historic 


would alone be regarded as compelling. 

And the 
read a little further on in the course of the 
the 


illumination grows when we 
author’s unsparing condemnation of 
literature which is generally taught in the 
the present time—including, I 
‘*Maebeth,’’ ‘‘L’Allegro,’’ ‘‘Il 
which are among the ecol- 


schools at 
presume, 


Penseroso,’”’ ete., 


lege entrance requirements : 
Nothing is more wasteful of time or in the long 


run more damaging to good taste than unwilling 


and spasmodic attention to what history and tra- 
dition stamp as meritorious or respectable in lit- 
erature; nothing more futile than the make-believe 


by which children are forced to worship as 


‘‘elassies’’ or ‘‘standards’’ what in their hearts 


from, because it is ill-chosen or ill- 
The historie 


a literary 


they revolt 


adjusted. inherent 


importance or 


greatness of document furnishes the 
best of reasons why a mature critical student of 
literature or literary history should attend to it; 
but neither consideration is of the slightest edu- 


cational cogency in respect to a child at school. 


AND 
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The reading should be selected solely to 
the end that the pupil’s ‘‘real interest in 
[what kind, it is 
earried as far and as high as is for him 


hooks no; said may be 


what 
at least 


possible’’ under these conditions, 


ever else might happen, there might 
exist ‘‘some connection between the school's 
teaching and the child’s spontaneous out 


of-school reading.”’ 


Now, in part the eriticism implied i: 
these words is beside the mark. for the 
teachers of Enelish literature, which, we 


suppose, is the literature that the writer 
has especially in view, undoubtedly have it 


as their prime object to ereate in their 


pupils a ‘‘real interest in books.’’ It ma) 
be that thei 
AS a 


the list 


r selections are at times faulty. 


matter of facet, to take, for examp!| .. 
eolle re 


Enel) 
° 


have been modifications of 


of books which make up the 


entrance requirement reading in 
literature, there 
this list from time to time in the past and 
no one would maintain that the current list 
is as final and immutable as the laws of the 
But have the 


Medes and Persians. authori- 


ties charged with such matters been right 
in confining their selections to the English 
classics—or, to use the eritic’s phrase, to 
those works in our language which history 
and tradition have stamped as meritorious 
or respectable? For here is the kernel of 
the criticism. Let us for the moment look 
at the matter from the point of view of the 
teachers of English literature, in particu- 
lar, although the principle involved is of 
course a general one that applies to the 
teaching of foreign literatures as well. 
Various reasons, however, render the latter 
not so favorable a vantage ground for dis- 
cussion. For example, to judge by the lists 


of German and Freneh reading in our 
school and college catalogues, the keen air 
of the classics of these languages is tem- 
pered for young lungs by the injection of 
many specimens of contemporary humor 


and sentiment for which no one would be 

















irdy enough to predict immortality. But 
there is a justification here, of course—at 
least, up to a certain point for the inelu 
sion of writings of this kind in the modern 
language program; for, after all, in the ae 
quisition of a foreign tongue the practical 
side must be given a certain consideration 

it is desirable that the pupil should learn 


} 


ie language of contemporary every-day life 
and that when brought into business or so 
cial intercourse with Germans, for example, 
he should not be limited to the voeabulary 
and phraseology, Say, of ‘‘ Don Carlos’’ or 
‘*Wilhelm Meister. 


Looking at the question 


+ 


then from the 
point of view of English literature, why 
should we not draw our selections from t 
works which, in the rather singular phrase 


history and tradition have 


stamped as meritorious or respectable 


of the writer, 


from Shakespeare, from the remarkable 
body of fiction which the nineteenth ce! 


tury produced, from the great lyrical 


poetry of the different periods of English 
literature, and so on, from other writings 
equally meritorious and respectable? It is 
a question of choosing, on the one hand 
from what history and tradition have ap 
proved, and, on the other, from what they 
have rejected, or from the current litera 
ture of our own day. Now, the critics of 
the prevailing system are not so much in 
love with the past that they would have us 
adopt for reading what previous renera- 
tions have devoted to oblivion. So the real 
choice is as between the standard master- 
pieces of English literature and the litera 
ture of current production. Insofar as the 
advocates of the new school would admit 
certain English classies, perhaps, to their 
plan of reading, there would be no occasion 
for debate, but, in general, such criticisms 
as I have quoted above show that this is so 
far from being their purpose that the read 
ing of the elassies is the main burden of 


( ‘onsequently, the essen 


their complaint. 
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nothing of their difficulty, in the course of 
years they necessarily fall short of repre- 
senting the highest reach of knowledge in 
On the 
other hand, a masterpiece of literature, like 


the particular subject concerned. 


a masterpiece of art, is subject to no such 
limitation, and it retains its absolute value 
throughout the ages. But, as we have seen 
from a passage quoted above, the cham- 
pions. of the new program reply: This may 
be true enough from the standpoint of the 
student of literature, but 
about the immature pupil in school or even 


mature what 
Before giving an answer to this 
the point of 
view, | may say that in practise I do not 


college ? 
objection from theoretical 
believe that there is any such general aver- 
sion on the part of pupils to the reading of 
by the 


schools as is implied in these eriticisms. 


standard literature prescribed 
We ean not, of course, expect perfection in 


any arrangement of human origin. At 
least, I have never heard of such perfection 
being attained save in the untried plans of 
educational theorists. Individual books 
may be ill-seleeted ; the manner in which the 
student’s reading of the selected books is 
tested may be ill-judged; teachers may not 
always be competent; and there are still 
other adverse circumstances which may be 
responsible for unsatisfactory results; but 
it is the experience, doubtless, of every 
teacher of literature, who is not hopelessly 
incompetent, to have confronted classes that 
have started their literature courses with 
little taste for poetry—to take the most ex- 
treme case—but have ended by acquiring a 
taste for it—and similarly in regard to 
prose fiction and the other elements of re- 
quired reading. To be sure, not every 
pupil, even under the most efficient teach- 
ing, will prove thus responsive; but, after 
all, we have no right to lay upon the teacher 
the blame for the defects of nature, and 
there comes a time when this much-harried 


person may well take his stand upon the 
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motto of Coleridge: Intelligibilia, nonintel- 
lectum, adfero—i. e., ‘‘I do not supply you 
with intelligence, but with things for the 
intelligence to apprehend.’’ Teachers, 
however, must, of course, accept responsi- 
bility for implanting in the minds of the 
majority of their pupils an interest that 
was not there before, and, I repeat that the 
record is not one of such wholesale failure 
as is charged in the criticisms of the pre- 
vailing system of instruction. 

Let us look at the matter now from the 
theoretical point of view—that is, from the 
point of view of the purpose of this branch 
of edueation, which, I take it, is the eulti- 
vation of the mind—the cultivation of the 
faculties of imagination, feeling and reason, 
as I have observed above. Now, how could 
this purpose be served, if our students were 
delivered over to indiscriminate reading? 
It stands to reason that the great majority 
of such pupils, if left to themselves, would 
not be clamoring at the for 
Shakespeare, Milton, Seott and the rest. 
There would be a rush for the best-sellers, 


loan-desks 


or, perhaps, in most cases, something even 
than the 
such a state of things would be equivalent 


worse best-sellers. To sanction 
to a betrayal of the trust with which school 
and college authorities are charged, and as 
far as the instructors most immediately af- 


fected are concerned, it would mean an 
abdication of one of their most essential 
functions. One wonders, indeed, why 


under this plan the schools should give 
courses in literature at all, for the pupils 
would be as bereft of direction as if they 
had never seen a school-house. Under these 
conditions, to be sure, there would certainly 
exist that connection between the school’s 
teaching and ‘‘the child’s spontaneous out- 
of-school reading’’ which our critics desid- 
erate, but the connection would be estab- 
lished by the teacher’s virtually accepting 
for the school ‘‘the child’s spontaneous out- 


of-school reading.’’ This plan, it is pre- 
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i sumed, too, would have the effect of devel- poe or Pp : nd so { 
oping in the child a ‘‘real interest in iography and 1 Pes () mMmAV SA 
hooks.”? as far as his capacity permits. this subject of voluntary reading { 
But there are books and books, and we do Wordswort! savs r 2 Od to luitv’ 
not see what concern the teacher has inen- of conduct in get 
eouraging the reading of books, unless they ; 

. ‘¢Serene will | r davs and bright 
nossess a real excellence—unless they serve nod hoon will our t 
the purpose of developing and refining the When love is an unert 
yowers Which I have indicated above. In And : 
what sense can any other kind of reading Rut : . 
Z : , put this ~olden ag Sl list 

he said to have an educational value? And : 

aM ; , ture, and we have ! 

the teacher does not supply the guidance é‘ 
PU e tg” eae nents for th perfect present and for 
in the choice of what is excellent, who 1s 
; rene acph the average of our pupils; and it Is only 
to periorm this function? Obviously, the 
: 2 . exceptional cases 1 1 ~ S 
suggestion to rel unee sul stantially the , t 
. loge ) thie tural al 


reading of selections from standard lit 


ture is prompted by the desire to eva lea — , 
diffieultv—the difficulty which is, of course, 
. ee : which the vast ) " 2 
vreatest at the start, of interesting pup ls 
in the writings of other ages tnan our own aes Wa et : 
. . > te prising 10 this nd 1 n we k ! 
of turning them from current trivialities ; 
‘ }: . a . even where Sil ] l le! eS ate I ls 
or sensationalism, of which most ot r 
1° . > are 1 st Ta rs ( t —4 ~ ’ 
reading consists, if they read at all, to age 
; ; : eentage of the young people ») are § 
works of permanent quality, and, in the , 
: ; Wea graced by nature these matte s t 
ease of the greatest masterpieces, to initiate 
turn instinctively to what Is ¢ 


them into an atmosphere of high serious 
ness. to use Aristotle’s phrase. But to. cane oni or 


overeome this difficulty is precisely the 


; sais . scribed reading o standard literatur 

teacher’s task, and, if he evades it, he 1s 

re ; which consists, of course, in the main, 0 
yielding the field to those influences which aa ep : 
it is his special duty to combat. — Pe ee ge 

Now, every one will grant that voluntary whien oe pee ving; and t hace 
reading, if it is of the right kind, is likely history and tradition have approved su , 
to be more fruitful of good than any sys- ana does not prejud _ 
tem of prescribed reading that could be de ROM rath Soeingee — 
vised. Doubtless, in nearly all cases the presamp" “a © _ Jeastdanil ‘ ‘ 7 
inspiration which eminent men in the past productions of the past, © au pate 
have received from books has come through infinite in number, thes ud har 
voluntary reading and often of the most escaped the insatiabl of tm oul 
desultory character. But it is safe to main. further, however, w n not regard the 
tain that such inspiration, wherever it was difficulties whic! ying egress 
felt, was rarely derived from ephemeral attach to the understanding of such work 
productions, but rather from some work 45 4 drawback to t! lucat useful 
or works of the same general nature as less In the first ] S all nt 
those that are commonly studied in our mat l, it is not a | thing that ins 
elasses—that is. from some great English or college classroom, ere habits of app! 














cation and concentration are to be devel- 
oped, if they are ever developed at all, 
everything should not prove smooth sail- 
ing, and that the pupil should not be sure 
of arriving at his goal by simply letting 
himself drift. One would not, of course, 
create artificial difficulties merely as mental 
hurdles for the student to jump over, but 
it is an altogether wholesome exercise, if 
in the reading of some great masterpiece of 
the past he is compelled from time to time 
to grapple with unfamiliar modes of 
thought or expression such as he is sure to 
encounter in works of this character. Cer- 
tainly, life outside of the classroom affords 
no support to the view that to develop 
one’s powers one should avoid all difficulty. 
And again aside from the intellectual dis- 
cipline which the effort of overcoming such 
obstacles imparts, there is the liberalizing 
influence of the new views of the life of 
man which the student has won by his 
effort—of the latent capacities and variety 
of human nature and art. It is no small 
thing to be delivered from the bondage of 
the present and to be made an heir of all 
the ages, instead of being confined to the 
small section of human experience and pro- 
duction which is spanned by our own lives 
or those of our contemporaries. Even if 
the great works of the past were not of 
supreme artistic excellence, they would 
still have in no small degree this claim as 
instruments of enlightenment that only by 
their study can we obtain any true esti- 
mate of the range of the human mind in 
envisaging the phenomena and problems of 
life and in giving the most effective ex- 
pression to all that it has thought or felt 
in the process. 

But, as has already been intimated, this 
view of our relations to the past meets with 
little favor from the educational modern- 
ists. It is not so much with a kindled 
imagination as with aversion that they fix 
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their eyes upon that ‘‘dark backward and 
abysm of Time.’’ This is, in a large 
measure, implied in Mr. Flexner’s diseus- 
sions. Let us listen now to Professor John 
Dewey’s more explicit declarations on the 
subject. In his reeent work entitled 
‘*Demoeracy and Edueation’’ he remarks: 

An individual ean live only in the present. The 
present is not just something which comes after 
the past; much less something produced by it. It 
is what life is in leaving the past behind it. The 
study of past products will not help us understand 
the present because the present is not due to the 
products but to the life of which they were the 
products. A knowledge of the past and its heri 
tage is of great significance, when it enters into the 
present—but not otherwise. And the mistake of 
making the records and remains of the past the 
main material of education is that it cuts the vital 
connection of present and past, and tends to make 
the past a rival of the present and the present a 
more or less futile imitation of the past. Under 
such circumstances culture becomes an ornament 
and a solace; a refuge and an asylum. Men es 
cape from the crudities of the present to live in its 
imagined refinements, instead of using what the 
past offers as an agency for ripening these erudi- 
ties. 

As will be observed. in the last clause of 
the passage which I have just quoted the 
writer concedes a limited possible value to 
the study of the past, and in the paragraph 
which follows he grants that it constitutes 
‘a great resource for the imagination,”’ 
but the whole drift of the passage, as of 
the entire book from which it is taken, to 
say nothing of innumerable other recent 
works of a similar tendeney, is to deery the 
study of the past. Literature is the main 
product of the past with which the mem- 
bers of this association are concerned, but 
since the cause of literary studies is here 
connected with a general attitude towards 
the life and achievements of the genera- 
tions that have gone before us, and since 
the whole question is one of fundamental 
importance in our conceptions of educa- 
tion, perhaps I may be permitted to make 
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a few remarks as to the wider considera 


tT10nSs 


that are suggested by Professor 
Dewey’s words, 
Now, however deeply as individuals we 
ay be commitied to the study of the past 
literature, h what 


little 


AS ST Tee nts oft ati ry or 


=e is 


danger at the present 


falling into the sterility of a 


Ol our 


Chinese ancestor worship. if means 


discovered of quickening through educa- 


tion in the schools our powers of observa- 
Eliot, 


matter on which Presid nt 
of Harvard, has laid so much stress—none 


tion a 


of us are rendered unhappy. Only we are 
] 


; : ° ' 
not so easily cony ineced perhaps, as the edu- 


eational modernists that such 


} 


Tere Nn 


means 


attained, In general, one Inay Say 


that no man of the present age is likely to 
withhold his sympathy from any effort to 
impart to pupils a keener and more pene- 
trating insight into the workings of nature. 


Most of us would doubtless regard it as 


an error from every point of view to give a 


too purely utilitarian direction to such 


studies in the schools. Sut in making 


} 


claims for the study of the past we do not 


wish to set up any opposition to a cenuine 


study of external nature. To be sure, 


many of us still hold to the conviction that 
the siudy of humanity through literature 


and history has a more dire *ft bearing on 


the formation of character than is the ease 


with the study of external nature, and 


that, after all, the character 
But. 


leaving this question aside, how can we 


formation of 


is the highest econeern of education. 
accept Professor De wey *s dictum that ah 


knowledge of the past and its heritage is 


of great significance when it enters into 
the *? Mani- 
festly we have here a narrowly utilitarian 
delight to the 


enemies of literary and historical, or indeed 


present, but not otherwise’ 


spirit which would give 


of liberal, studies of any kind everywhere 


For even if we put upon this utterance the 


AND 


SOCIETY) 


OST lavor ‘ | 1 rin 
pie whien it p S wou ir 
suit of any s idvy whatever t their 
nvestigation of nature or of life in v of 
its manifestations the men of 1 past | 
had to check the dor ot t tual l 
riosity from tims 4 ‘ , } est . o 
themselves as to its utility for t present 
oment, how far would t! nm 
ve advanced in the aequis ky 
edge and the « sequ expansion 
vel As a { ! ‘ 
know, the full re ! 
speculation can rarely rm 1 even by 
t leaders in suc} N 
en Pasteur began S int 
processes of fe i ho 


iIscSs ( ~ S 

( juip us \ t! < 

painful ily Deat “ n efficaes 
hitherto unknown. S vy. t . rs 
vho laid the foundations for modern his 
torical science in the first part nil 
teenth centur ild not foresee the pro 

und influenee which the results of t 

w methods in inction \ 1 S 
the natural sciences were destined to ¢ 
cise on men’s reinig1ous heliefs na 
quently on the whole atmospher ' } 
determines the solution of modern. social 
problems Surely the p 1 
the great men of the past \ t ly 
heen inspired—namiely, that t irsuit of 
truth was a thine desir e for its 
sake Was not ¢ nly ! | 
which is set befor is in the words of Pr 
fessor De vey Vi I |} j | 
hut is infinitely more fruitful henefieent 
esults of a practical | l as Rit 
evel f the validity Professo1 ) s 
rinciple were granted, it S re 
main to determine what part ¢ I t 
enters into the present and what « t 
The educational modernists 
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would take the view that it was a 
small part; the rest of the world would say 
that it was a very large part—indeed, that 
biologically, intellectually and morally we 

and this 
assertion full 
recognition of the fact that there is a vital 
principle in us which will lead to still 
the Pro- 


fessor Dewey, like the analogous one of Mr. 


ve ry 


are what the past has made us, 
one may make, despite a 


further growth. So dictum of 


Flexner, even if accepted, would leave us 


pretty much where we were. 

It seems plain, then, that this attitude 
towards the past and consequently towards 
all the studies that 


determined by a spirit of narrow utilitari- 


relate to the past is 
anism. Now, as a next step, one may in- 
quire what is it that has given such ideas 
their commanding influence in the eduea- 
Obviously, I 
subordination of all the 
to the solution of the 
-namely, 


theories of our time. 
the 


forees of educat ion 


tional 
should say, 


great social problem of the age 
the improvement of the conditions of life 
the How 


far the modernist leaders are willing to go 


for creat masses of mankind. 


in this subordination will appear with suffi- 


cient clearness from the following state- 
ments of Professor Dewey in another of 
his books, published last year, entitled 


After advo- 
eating throughout this work the principles 


‘*The Schools of To-morrow.’’ 


of edueation which are exemplified in cer- 
tain schools, notably at Gary, Indiana, he 
goes on to argue that there should not be 
different schools in the public-school] system 
to suit the respective needs of people who 
For, he 
says ‘‘it is fatal for a democracy to permit 
the and the 
power to prevent this evil rests more with 


are differently circumstanced. 


formation of fixed eclasses,’’ 
our public-school system than with any 
other agency. It is not sufficient, he de- 
elares, that the pupils of different social 
classes should be brought into contact with 
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‘“*The subject- 
teaching,’’ to 


one another in the schools. 
matter and the methods of 
quote his own words, ‘‘must be positively 
and aggressively adapted to the end’’ 
that is, of obliterating the differences which 
have sprung from the varying conditions 
under which the individual pupils have 
grown up. ITe woes on to say: 

There must not be one system for the children 
of parents who have more leisure and another for 
the children of those who are wage-earners. The 
physical separation forced by such a scheme, while 
proper mu 
tual sympathy, is the least of its evils. Worse is 
the fact that the over-bookish education for some 
and the 
brings about a divisi 


unfavorable to the development of a 


over ‘‘practical’’ education for others 


1 


m of mental and moral ha 


its, ideals and outlook. 

So it is to be a crime against democracy, 
if everybody is not foreed through pre- 
cisely the same educational mill, and human 
beings are to be standardized like every- 
thing else in our age. One would like to 


put upon these sentences some such con- 
struction as was put by Matthew Arnold 
on a certain utterance of Lord Shaftesbury. 
the great philanthropist of the last century. 
On the Seeley’s ‘‘Ecce 


IIomo,’’ in 


appearance of 
the life of 
approached in a manner that was not ai- 


which Christ was 
together orthodox, Lord Shaftesbury pro- 
nounced it ‘‘the vilest book that was ever 
Matthew 


Arnold remarked, however, that this was 


vomited from the jaws of hell.”’ 


merely Lord Shaftesbury’s way of saying 
that he did not like ‘‘Eeee Homo.’’ 
larly, one might be inelined to say that 


Sim- 


in using the language which I have just 
quoted Professor Dewey simply meant to 
affirm that he was greatly interested in 
the elevation of the masses. But evidently 
he is expressing the deliberate convictions 
that result from his attitude towards edu- 
All edueation 


is to be subordinated to the solution of 


cational questions in general. 


Now, there is no one 


the social problem. 
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who does not recognize, of course, that 
this is a vast problem, and we, men and 
women, whose lives are devoted to the 
business of edueation, are willing to eo- 


operate with the other forces of society in 
furthering a solution of it or anything ap- 
We overlook 


the complete negation of liberty which is 


proaching a solution of it. 


the name of democracy, 
that. 


here proposed in 


for we have become accustomed to 
But vast as the social problem is, many of 
maintain that there is something 
still, the 


the development of the human spirit in all 


Ls will 


vaster and that is problem of 


of its capacities. Despite the consistent 
drift of Professor Dewey’s teachings and 


other authorities who exercise 


lose of 
such a powerful influence in shaping the 
educational system of the country, the two 
problems are not identical. There are 
whole realms of thought, feeling and im- 
agination which stand in no immediate re- 
lation to the social problem. The energies 
which find their expression in scientific in- 
quiry or in poetry or in musie or art have 
no direct bearing on that problem, and yet 
surely these are matters with which edu- 
cation is concerned. Moreover, ultimately 


even those who from their circumstances 
are compelled to set themselves in their edu- 
cation more limited aims will profit, each 
according to the degree of his opportu- 
nity, from the fruits of such energies as I 
Then, too, 
is not wholly made 


We 


have our own inner lives, also, and we are 


have just indicated. one 
say that life, after all, 


up of bringing help to our neighbors. 


may 


indirectly, perhaps, performing the best 
service to society, if we each of us make 
the most of the talents which nature has 
committed to us. Now, if this is the ease. 
it would be a grave error for the schools to 
the 
amelioration of the condition of especial 


restrict themselves to such aims as 


classes or the democratization of society, 
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accordit to some n i t v 
what a de ys ld In thes 
maiters, as in rs is i 


AN ATTEMPT AT AMERICANIZATION 
I 


A stupy of the administrative m« 


prevailing in our schools reveals tl 
that in American schools, presumably ded 
cated to the preparation of American ch 
dren for American citizenship, those e1 


task are laboring under 


trusted with that 


conditions that make it exceedingly dif 
eult for them to accomplish it. 

It is the function of our schools to tur 
freemen, 


out a race of 


and methods of democracy Obvious 
therefore, their teachers must be qualifie 
by actual personal experience to achieve 
this end. 

But what are the existing conditions? In 
almost all of our schools and school sys 
tems, authority is vested completely in th 
principal or the superintendent. He 
formulates and interprets courses of study, 
the 
both administrative and pedagogic, as he 
thinks fit. 


conduct of the affairs of the 


and regulates the work of teachers 


Teachers have no voice in the 


| } 
SCHOOL, t 


excep 


; 


occasionally by the grace of a democrat 


cally disposed benevolent autocrat. The 
are expected to obey implicitly, and to 
carry out the directions of their superio 


without murmur or question. 
That such methods affect vitally tl 
training re 


dent. As a 


those under their control treatment similar 
to that which they receive from their su 
periors. The result is that the edueation 
of future American citizens is such as t 


fit them for life in a German or a Russian 
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autocracy, rather than in an American 
democracy. 
11 

Convinced that such conditions are out 
of place in a democracy, the writer admin- 
isters the school of which he is principa 
accordance with the doctrines to which our 
republic is dedicated. The teachers of the 
school participate in its management to a 
very large extent. This is effected mainly 
by (1) presenting all school problems, ad- 
ministrative and pedagogic, to the teach- 
ers concerned ; (2 viving them an oppor- 
tunity to discuss these fully and freely; 
(3) submitting to them for approval or 
disapproval all solutions and suggestions, 
whether offered by the principal or by the 
teachers; (4) adopting as effective such as 
are approved by the majority of those con- 
cerned; and finally, (5) having these ear- 
ried out and enforeed whenever practicable 
by the teachers themselves. 

Before assigning teachers to grades or 
subjects, each is asked to express his or her 
wishes in the matter, and these are given 
preference as far as possible. 

In order to have a formal method of par- 
ticipation, the teachers meet regularly as a 
Council.’” At 
they propose and act on matters affecting 


‘*Teachers’ the meetings, 
the work of the school not provided for 
otherwise. This organization serves as a 
means of giving definite form and substance 
to the spirit of democracy, underlying the 
life of the school. 
Ul 

What has been the result of introducing 
Americanism into this school ? 
that a teachers, 


It is true number of 


small to be sure, are indifferent or even 
hostile to the ideals and methods described 
This may be due possibly to in- 
ertia, or to the 


teachers, or to the same lack of self-respect 


above. 


traditional training of 


that prompted so many slaves to oppose 
their own emancipation, or to a reluctance 
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to assume the responsibilities that are a 
part of freedom. 

But 
concerned, the results of this experiment 
The spirit of 


as far as most of the teachers are 


are more than satisfactory. 
cooperation and harmony has been devel 
oped to a high degree. A growth of the 


sense of has accompanied 


that of 
and earried on successfully by the teach 


responsibility 


power. The activities initiated 


ers in response to definite needs of the 


school are too numcrous to | st here. B il 
chief of all, 


percolated to 


the spirit of democracy has 
the 


teachers offer to the boys and girls oppor- 


where the 


classroom, 


tunities for self-realization similar to those 
enjoyed by themselves. 


IV 
In order to ascertain how the teachers 
themselves regard their participation in the 
administration of the school, which has now 
extended over a period of about four years, 
they were requested to express their views 
on that subject. A large proportion did 
so, and the following extracts from their 
statements show what the democratization 


of the school means to them. 
EFFECT ON THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
TEACHERS 

It gives the teacher the credit for having a cer 
tain amount of brain power, and encourages its 
use. 

We are real live human beings who can get up 
and express their ideas, and do not have to follow 
meekly the dictates of one, whether reasonable or 
not. 

Produced in some the desire to contribute to the 
welfare of the school, through knowledge of 
methods, devices, ete. 
who might have otherwise re- 


Caused some 


mained ‘‘mute’’ to become ‘‘ articulate. 

The spirit of servility that pervades so many 
schools is entirely lacking here. 

I have begun to realize that my own opinion is 
frequently worth as much as any one else’s; just 
a different point of view. I have lost to a great 
degree the self-consciousness I always felt. 

It has led to a great deal of independent thought 


on our part. We consider ourselves human beings 
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1 not mere machines to o} y the slightest whim 
ri he s perv sor. 
‘* Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die 
es not apply her 


rh various kin ls of com 


ttee work some previously unrecognized ability 

his brings the inspiration that comes from feel 

g oneself an integral part of an efficient and ef 
ve body 

I for on in say that the co cil has made m¢ 

f e] less like i coy i the vheel tl I t er bef re 

Being treated as individual! has a bra effect 


on any human beir 


M iny of us, I am sure, had never be re st vod 
p betore others at least not since our school 
ys, when it was venerally nh tear il trer 





bling), until we were drawn out of ourselves. 

The express 1 OF on s on 1 the couneil 
with per t freedom has its effect in matters out 
Side of the hool I find the habit growing on me 
rather rapidly 

It makes me feel like urging progress, when | 
know that my voice will be heard, and that I am 
not considered a mere automaton for five hours 


daily. 


EFFECT ON TEACHERS’ ATTITUDE TOW ARD THI 


SCHOOL 


Eve ry teacher can Say ‘“‘our s¢ hool.’’ Of most 

schools it is customary to say ‘‘it is his school.’’ 
The happy spirit resulting from the methods of 

the the 


that best 


Teachers’ Counce il, is one great incentive 


spurs us on to give our to our work. 


It encourages a personal interest in the 


fare of the school and its children. 


Although I have not spoken much at the coun 
cil attended felt 


I was be 


because [ 
the 
As had 


perfect freedom to ¢ xpress my views, if I cared to 


meetings, I have them 


ing considered a part of administr 


tive department of the such, | 


school. 


The machinery of the ‘‘system’’ is 
The 


even to forget 


less in evil 


dence. teachers are hap} ier, able at times 


the ‘‘system,’’ and their attitude 


reflected in the children, gives a cheerful, whole 


school. 


some atmosphere to the 


EFFECT ON TEACHERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 


SUPERVISORS 

It destroys the hostile attitude toward auth rity 

that exists and is bound to exist, when any body of 
people is forced to obey arbitrary directions. 

It changed the toward the 


attitude superiors: 


AND 


i LIST i s 
helpf es , 
nspired s : 
their rights a } ' y 
n sphere 
By giving } ‘ 
it has br ht ‘ 
view, is 
matters 
EFFEC! NI lO \ rl 
I CH 
( tes a better « 
I } sit! 3 th ! 
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ehilare ‘ t he } 
Helps to a t , ‘ 
the » re ilit } 
It brings the te 
each other. thus ee 
r cliques Ww h} f 
i scho 
Has cert } t 
together, and long ‘ wit} t 
towards those 
Promotes adapt tv of ons per ty to t 
different natures wit vhom on ' , ' 
As a result 5 gy ‘ 
sincerity, there is a ce i f hard fe g 
lalking matters over th each other } hy 
us to understand eacl the better 
People working together in a 
1 responsible to themselves 1 t h ot 
the results of their 1 must nage 
oO nate pers il ere ‘ t 
EFFECT ON THE WORK O rHe 7 CHER 
The express i ti , 
teachers | rive ! 
room Wor 
Hleat ng ft I } 
‘ t it - t 
I do not } t { } 
I g 1 SOI vatu ‘ o 
ten find that n t! t tl 
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I} expre t ts 
I i great t r rk a 
tv. rathe ora ‘ 
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ete. 
Its influence naturally extends to the classroom. 
The 


initiative and to become self reliant. 


children are given 


greater opportunity for 


ITowever, there are several defects, which 


did not escape the notice of the teachers. 
They are as follows: 


It brought to surface instances of petty aL alousy. 


Personal criticisms are made by teachers. 


some 


teacher ad ls. however: 


Another 
This 


ing stage of 


believe a merely pass 


is unfortunate, but I 


development. There is a continual 


diminution of this tendeney, and I believe the 


council is itself the best possible remedy. 


Time is wasted in useless diseussion by a few, 
whose Opinions are not respected by all. 

Many do not take active part in the work of the 
coun il. A 


few do the work of m iny. 
states another teacher, 

But the organization is not less valuable because 
some of the members fail to avail themselves of its 


pris ileges. 


V 











the 


writer, that the methods described in this 


There is no doubt in the mind of 


paper have produced gratifying results. 
Teachers come to their work imbued with 
a spirit of responsibility, self-respect and 
joy, which has permeated the school to such 
an extent as to be sensed and commented 
upon by many who had oceasion to visit it, 
and which has resulted in greater achieve- 
ment on the part of the boys and girls. 

But something infinitely more important 
and valuable than mere increase in effi- 
cieney has been brought about, something 
fundamental to the realization of American 
ideals—the development of human person- 
ality. For after all, what is the true mean- 
ing of democracy, if not the giving to all 
the opportunity for eomplete self-expres- 
sion ? 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL BILL 
in the Senate on Feb 
Lockwood of Brookly 
Assemblyman Mart 

Educ: 


a committer 


[iis bill, introduced 
ruary 14 Dv Senator 
in the Assembly by 


| 
of Utiea, 


+ 


was prepared by the State 
Department in collaboration with 
representing the State Council of C 
intendents and the State Teachers Association, 
nd a committee representing the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and other ( 

Officials. It 


of Reg 


ment to « 


an thoes utes 
ents and that body dir 
‘ause the bill } 
the legislature. The following is a part of a 
statement signed by 
retary Capes of the State Conference of 
Mayors, Mayor Tru 
poration Counsels An 
rell of Utica 
committee of this conf 


Weet, president of the State Teachers Asso 


Superintendent 


ciation, Superintendent Sprague, president of 
the State Council of Superintendents, and 
Commissioner Finley, 


with the “ city h 


yme rule ( d 1eation 


are as follows: 


1. Provision is made for a board of education in 
each citv of the state to consist of no 


three and not 


exe eption of New 


than members, with the 
York City. 


in the method of selecting a 


more nine 
The re 18 no change 
board of edueation n 


any city of the state. Those cities in which mer 
board of educ ition ire ¢ ected at a 


to elect the 


bers of the 


separate school election will continue 


t 


members of the board ethod. The few 


by that m ie f 
cities which eleet members of the board of educa 
tion at general or municipal elections will continue 


Thos 


ation 


to elect such members under that method. 
cities in which members of the board of edu 
are appointed by the mayor will continue to select 
that method. 
The proposed law will confer broad powers upon 
These 
limited and restricted to the performance of their 


as they 


members by 


a board of education. boards will not be 


now are under the special statutes 


duties 
controlling their official acts. Each board is given 
the authority to create such machinery as may be 
necessary for the proper organization and adminis 


tration of its public-school system. The provisions 
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BEQUESTS TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ceives a large leg 
ill of Josiah H. iton, chairm 

W in February. 
a st iteme nt I ; | Ty lvis 


Boston’s publie library r 


in 


cript the will provides fo payment 
$100,000 to the library trustees outright, to bi 
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Mr. Benton, however, provided 
well for research work, this being 
library he develo] 


during the eight ve 


re ading. 


light 
CXCOE dingy 


one of the needs which 


into great value 


chairmanship of the board. In several annual 
reports he spoke of the increasing interest in 
that sort of work and of the facilities that the 
library afforded 

Mr. Benton lived to see the addition of the 
Central Library building under way, an im 


had in 


, with that 


provement that he associates 


mind for several years. 


] 


additional sat 


space ror the central building. 


isfactory accommodations would be enjoyed for 
But he realized that a 
be needed si 


building 


library to his widow, 


1 
many years. mucn 


day. 


larger building would me 
IHlence his 
Mr. Be 
except the 
books and the collection of volumes printed by 


which were left 


Publie L 


ision for the fund. 


prov 
nton left his entire 
prayer 


1] : ‘ AS ol 
eolleetion of ngiish 


rare 
, | — } . ¢ { 
Lh: skerville, to the trustees of 
the Boston brary. 


ENACTMENT OF THE SMITH-HUGHES BILL 
Witson signed, on February 25, 
the Smith-Hughes ition bill, 


passed by the Senate on February 17. 


PRESIDENT 


vocational educ 


The bill makes appropriations over a series 


of years beginning with the present of a sum 
annually, increasing gradually from $1,700,000 
this year to $7,200,000 in the fiseal 
1925. The that 


$38,000,000, apportioned each year among the 


vear ending 
total may be appropriated is 
states on conditions that they provide an equal 
amount on the basis of rural population to pro- 
mote vocational training. 

The bill board 


tional edueation to consist of the secretaries of 


creates a federal for voca- 


agriculture, commerce and labor, and the com- 


missioner of education; of three citizens to be 


appointed by the President from civil life, one 
of whom shall be a representative of agricul- 


ture, one of labor and one of commercial or 
manufacturing interests. The civilian mem- 


bers are to receive $5,000 a year. 


The commission or board is authorized to 
cooperate with states in carrying out a plan of 


vocational training. States to obtain the bene- 


’ the act must create a state board to co- 


AND 
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ree fund 


itional board. T] 


with the n: 


om rite 


created, one for the employme nt of tea 


are 

ers, supervisors and directors of agricultu 
one for salaries of teachers of trade and indu 
trial subjects and one for training the teachers 


trade and industry 


of agriculture, 


subjects. The State May ava l its 


mic 


ecom 
of either of these funds up to the limit of 
proportional share. Allotment is on the b 


of rural population in the 


population in the 


second and general pv 


tion in the third class. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Joun W. Withers, president of 
T. Harris 


elected supe 


liam Teachers’ College of 


has 


r ride nt ol 
Louis schools to succeed the late 


been inte 
Presipent M. A. Brannon, of the U 

of Idaho, has tendered his resignation to 

Idaho Board of 

that the board accused 

taking sides in polities, and of being out of a 

cord with the governor of the state. 
By New Y 


charter adopted by the board of est 


Regents. It is stat 


President 


Deas 


HLALe 


Branno1 


City 


mate, tl 


an amendment to the ork 


Superintendent of Schools 


Emeritus the 
superintendent, Dr. William H. Maxwell. Th 
Dr. Maxwell b 


came superintendent of schools in th 


position of City 


been ere ated for present 


has 


salary fixed is $5,000 a year. 


LSYS, at 


time of consolidation. He began his career as 
a teacher in Brooklyn in 1889 at the 


} 
late r he be 


ae 


twenty-eight years. Two years 


associate superintendent of Brooklyn 


came 
schools, and in 1887 he was made superintend 
for that Dr. Maxwel 


sixty-four years old, has been absent on leav: 


ent borough. l, who is 
owing to impaired health. 

WE learn from the Journal of Education 
that Oakland, Calif., has appointed a com 
mittee to select 
sists of Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president 
of the University of California; Dr. Ray Ly 
man Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford 
Junior University; Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein 
hardt, president of Mills College; Joseph H. 
King, president of the Oakland Chamber of 


H. Wiand, labor repre 


a superintendent which con 


Commerce; Reuben 
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George Randolph, manager of the I] 
| n Iron Works, and Rev. Albert W sal 
Palmer, pastor of Plymouth ( regati 1 Fed ed A \ 
( ll Oak d 1D : 
LINé Hurcuins rotfessor of comme 1) \\ ( ( . 
t Flood Foundat ) in the I vel ed | 
( rnia 3 bes aimted to the : | 
d posit d the Coll Let s, | ry | 
1s \\ ( 
D _ Ay} f od ( I l \ | 
[ ersity of Oreg s heen appointed * M ( \ 
‘ 1 scl | adn stra n ti St . 1 | > ‘ 
ersity lowa i e place Dr. W. A t — ‘ 
Jessup presid the univers 
I] Kd |) 
Proressor C. A. Grecory, of the dey . ae 
- n Parsons ( | \\ \l 
early ” det | | 
iu | vel t Ores : 
Epw » D. ane \ s be ppointed ( | 
' ; ss Ed i] 
Univers f Main = ' 
Dr. R. G. Hoskins has been promoted to tl por \l S 
I <x of professor, and made head of the d rt 
partment of physiology in the Northwest he 
Unive ty Medical S | . 
Proressor Cartton J. H. Hayes, of ¢ 1m lett \ M 
bia University, is spend the half vear ending x gee 
May, 1917, at the University of Califon Semeex” aa 
s acting protessor of history, to fill the ten , \ ' 
porary vacancy caused by the ess of H ex a 
Morse Stephens, Sather professor of history vy k re 2 
who has been serious] ll in New York t re | wn at th 
broncho-p monia f so s ‘ 
movement I 
Dr. J. E. Saw, associate profess f Ital sible ; 
lan at the Johns Hopkins University, has r ae 2 
pt, at the beginning eee ee er eek a 
l 


signed his position to ace 
of next year, the prof hip of Italian at the 
tuary 10, 1914, ! 


f Toronto. 


University of 
Epwin N. Houmes, 

ge, has resigned to professorships 

wy { 


at Middlebury College, 
‘ollea } 
( : ’ prude e 


rence 


ailWil 


physical d (HOD bye 


PROFESSOR 


rector 
= — t ] 
accept a similar position a 


Appleton, Wis. 
Dr. Aucustus S. Downing, assistant com however. t ~— 14 | P 
missioner for higher education of the Univer fet The U1 ( 
sity of the State of New York, was the speaker to receive $10,000 
iversity of Buffalo when it celebrated equest f1 Hon 1) t 


22, with publi 


at the Uni 
February 22 


University Day, on 
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is before th on a legislature sub- Thomas D. Wood, coll 
mitting to the vote he ( > § ! ue | “ofes sor of physical education, 
for buildings for the various state institutions. lege, Columbia University. The 
The ‘alls for a special tax of } mill. The be given in the evening and morn 
institutions mentioned as needing bu ngs, The afternoons will be reserved 
to be included in the provisions of the bill, are, tendents’ and principals’ conferen: 


the state university, the agricultural college two days immediately preceding 


and experiment tation, the school of ming S, course will be held conferences of 
9° 


the state normal] college, the insane asylum, teacher ’ English, h story, 1 


the. state prison, the industrial school, the commerce 
orphans’ home, and the tuberculosis sanitarium. on 
MATERIAL increases in the salaries of pro- down in 
fessors at Princeton University are urged in Pennsvylyay 
the report of a special university committe: 
recently made public. According to the re- 
port the average salary of the two hundred 
members of Princeton faculty is $2,180, al 
though a full professor receives at the present 
* about $3,600. This repre- 

‘only about 20 per cent. in 

st twelve years, whereas, according to 


committee, the price of f 0d stuffs al | ; 

; the purp 
other commodities has doubled in price during 2 I . 
ye ee , . ‘omote education, mutual 
this period. The report points out that at the dee 


present time, leading business concerns 
following the i 
plovees advanes . 


living bonuses,’ ; : 
: é‘ naday is executive secretary. 
fessor has re ‘ elve . 
] poses to serve as a medium thro 
est salary paid ‘a . 
eo . truth about Mexico and the Mex 
$6,000: that of ; 
. . - pre sented so that the eurrent pre 
sistants is $400. : rae 
| I ‘ Burleieh. ] misconceptions may be broken down, 
ORD Batrour, of Burleigh, has n elect ; 
; ; aye , : _ ' a ‘In Mexico we will cooperate with 
chairman of the Carnegie Edueational Trust : , . . 
» , . " : cans who realize the need ror a 
ol Seotland on nomination oft Lords Bryce, ‘ . . - 


7 , shah sion of popular education. 
Haldane and Shaw, succeeding Lord Elgin. Paths 


The annual report of the trust shows that by 


The S elety n 

establish experiment stations for farmers, nor 
cil al | 

. . . : , mal schools and similar institutions. 

the further exchange of American bonds for 

war loan bonds the trust’s funds had been in- Tue University of Oxford has established 


} 


creased to nearly $12,500,000, the degree of doctor of pl ilosophy. The ne 
Tue fourth annual short course for city and degree is designed SO Steract advanced = 
schoo] dents, especially from the oversea dominions of 


county superintendents and graded — wai 
Great Britain and the United States. 


principals will be held at the University of 
Minnesota from April 4 to 7, under the joint A PRACTICAL course in scouting and recre: 
auspices of the State Department of Educa- tional leadership to be given by recognized 
tion and the College of Education. The short- leaders in boys’ work and outdoor life has 
course lectures will be delivered this year by been organized under the direction of the Com 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, director of the Division munity Service and Research Department of 
of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, and the Division of Public Affairs of New York 
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distinctive marks. ] sis go ‘ 
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ray) } r. gl lovalty. ser\ d 
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1dy, esp 1 Tela to the 
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. | I Ss OT ] al, n : 


d p 1] . 
l ! dt : : 
, Phe rers le Mr _ 
D Wallac ; ) Labrador a | “ 
Mr J W. Wilder | f 1 Col < ; 


: 
Ar the a lv eonferen f the ] 16 , 
lire and ( shire Esperanto Federat pr vic | 

Manches report ! t he 2 Ru ‘ ( * 

work in t dist It appeared t t] \r | 
Rev S 


I 
was being watched wit! interest, had been : 
stituted at Eecles. In the Green Lane Council rv”: wi { zB 
School there 200 children were being regular] ial . nd 
taught Esperanto by four capable teachers. — a¢ ( 
The lessons were given twice a week, and each mis 


was of fifty minutes’ duration. Representa credital ( < 


tions had also been made to ly isiness h uses mon' 
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are invited to apply to the chairman, Mr. A. T. 
Board of Education, for 

“ Classified List” of bo 


Davies, at the 
latest issue of th 
required. 


A BILI 
of Edueation 


Board 


authority and funds for obtain- 


to give the Massachusetts State 


ing information regarding schoolhouses and 


schoolhouse planning in order that it may 
was heard 
Education. On that 


' . > at , 
ooper, Chairman of the Na- 


help to secure the best construction, 
by the Committee on 
subject Frank I. ¢ 
tional Education Association committee on 
schoolhouse standardization, as re ported in the 
Boston said: 
led by more other 


union, in the 


Trans ript, “ Massachusetts is 
states of the 
matter of the fundamentals of 
Neither the 


Board of Education nor any other public body 
in this ¢ 


some dozen or 


schoolhouse construction. State 
‘ommonwealth is so supported by law 
that it can with authority gather or distribute 
any information concerning schoolhouse plan- 
M Line, 


tucky and North Carolina are among the states 


ning. California, Pennsylvania, Ken- 


more happily cireumstaneed, and are doing 


} 


this, which makes for greater efficiency in this 
ious problem with 
the increases in population and the trend of 
United States educational 


is proved that the 


important matter, a very ser 
education.” From 
statistics it school popula- 
tion doubles in fifteen years, while in the great 
The 


cities are at their wit’s ends to know where to 


cities this is done in nine to ten years. 
turn for relic ‘ for if present methods are car- 
school plant 


the suggestions 


} 


ried out the must be 
doubled. One of Mr. 


Cooper outlined, and which is a radical depar- 


el tire 


which 


ture from current practise in Massachusetts, 
is the 
It affords 


chusetts there 


multiple use of rooms and equipment. 
a practical solution, but in Massa- 
is no public means of studying 


Nearly 


numbers, 


such a matter. everywhere 

the 
pupils, are engaged in the same exercises at the 
sufficient 


individual, while at the same 


country great sometimes all 


same time. This demands equip- 


ment for every 
moment some other part of the school facil 
is the 


of such matters that will lighten the perplex- 


ities may be doing nothing. It study 


ANP 


SOCIETY 
school committees 


commissions. 


WE learn from the Manual Arts Magazine 
that the board of control of the Minnesota 
penal institutions has been investigating the 
educational facilities offered in similar insti 
in the east with the result that they 
plan to recommend to the coming legislatur: 
the establishment of day schools in both the 
Civil- 
ian teachers will be employed and special em- 


vocational subjects. 


tutions 


state prison and the state reformatory. 
phasis will be give n to 
The correlation of the school subje ts with the 
l be 


Univer- 


work in the factories and shops wi given 


careful attention. For some time the 
sity of Wisconsin has been carry ing on exten- 
state, 


is doing 


} 


sion work among the prisoners of that 


and now the University of California 
the same. Surveys of penal institutions have 
fact that these 
members of society have a _ trade, 
this lack has been an 


trend of 


revealed the very few of un- 
fortunate 
and it is believed that 
important factor in determining the 
their lives. 

In the naming of elementary schoo 
in the future, the Cincinnati 
will be governed by 
presented by the 
the 


years of faithful 


individuals, 
board of 
a resolution 


education 


mittee and adopted by board. 
board that 
and efficient service, many teachers and prin 


the 


believes afte r 


cipals would go unrecognized because of 
great number, and, also, that the name of the 
locality in located best 
serves to define and to familiarize people with 
Accordingly, “ the 
will hereafter adopt the 


which the school is 


the location of the school. 


board of education 


policy of designating elementary-school build- 


ings by the name of the locality in which the 


school is situated, except in such instances 


as the board may see fit to honor the name of a 
When 


the community desires to honor the teacher or 


person of more than local significance. 


principal who has rendered long and faithful 
service in any particular locality or school, the 
board of education recommends the presenta- 
the 
school building or upon the grounds with ap- 


tion of a suitable memorial installed in 


propriate ceremonies.” 
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of the College of Liberal Arts of 

University of Cine ati, rece ntly effected 
‘hange in the requirements for the bachelor’s 
increasing the number of credit hours 
required for graduation from 120 to 124 and 
recognizing the 4-hours course in hygiene 


liberal arts subject. Heretofore the instruc- 


as 


m in hygiene was given as a subordinate part 


nasium work. 
the 


he department of physica 


course in hygiene has become more systematic 


ind exacting; consequently, the recent action 
f the faculty marks a step in the development 

of physical education, which is tl 

nized as a field requiring methods and aims of 


as well as a liberal character. 


able perce 


number of 


2,000 pupil 

age have 

tinuation sch will continue the education 

f most of those who are under sixteen years 

f its enrollment has increased 1,438. 
ave 507 more pupils than 


othe r seven show a de- 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


GENERAL DISCIPLINE AND THE STUDY OF 
LATIN 


To THE Epitor oF ScHooL anp Society: The 


January number of Education ce 


mtains 
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wholly the conviction that the facts of ev ry- 
day experience demonstrate the value of gen- 
are con- 


83s O 0 


eral discipline. It is as when we 
fronted with two equations such as 
and 2 0 0, and, by applying to them the 
regular algebraic processes, the result 3 == 2 is 
It is a very pretty demonstration, 


fault—albeit 


produce d. 
an important 
false. It 


and it has but one 


one—namely that the conclusion is 
is encouraging to see a normal-school principal 
truth that 


the theo 


with courage enough to assert the 
daily experience teaches as against 
ries based on artificial experiment. 

It is not with this matter, however, that the 
Within 
ars there has been a marked 
teaching of Latin; 


rOTiC rally recognized, 


pres nt note is cones rned particularly. 
the last 


shift of emphasis in the 


few ve 


and, as this fact is not g 
forth here 


possibilities of the new order of things. 


a 
some ot the 
"Ty 1. 

lake, 


for example, the improvement in handling the 


it is desired to set 


Latin as a means of preparation for 
This 


is just beginning to 


study of 


the acquisition of a Romance language. 
very important possibility 
be consciously developed, though the fact has 

been clear that for a 
knows Latin it is specially easy to take up 


French, for example. 


all along person who 


In regard to this particular argument for 
the study of Latin it that there 
should be no trouble even with those who are 
that 
of the general 
Latin, 
might be called larg 


would seem 


convinced there is no such thing as 


“ transfer ” powers; for, after 


the acquisition of French 


ly a matter of “ 


mastering 


specific 


education, 7. e., it consists largely of applying 


and building upon what has been already 


learned. Thus, having learned Latin terra it 
is principally an application of what is already 
known to aequire French ferre. So Latin 
frigidus provides a peg on which to hang 
French froid, ete. It 


here is a practical value of the study of Latin 


seems, therefore, that 


that lies largely outside the realm of the dis- 
pute regarding the theory of general disci- 


pline. 


1See J. G. Thompson, ‘‘Transfer of General 
Powers,’’ Journal of Education, LXXXIII., 19 


(May 11, 1916), p. 507. 
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The 
of Latin in its bearing upon the study of Eng 
lish. The the 


structure acquired in the 


same is true of the value of the study 


knowledge of fundaments of 


sentence study of 


Latin is directly applicable to the sentence 


structure of English, and of many other lan- 


And when a 


‘nautical ” correctly 


student learns to spell 


guages. 
because he knows Latin 
nauta he certainly is making direct use of 
will be noted that this 


study of Latin is practical 


known material. It 
argument for the 
and straightforward, and very different from 
the foolish claims which the critic delights to 
ascribe to the advocate of the study of Li 

These illustrations serve to show that in the 
study of Latin there is a large amount of over- 
The student is not merely acquiring 


read that language and 


lapping. 


a power to 





some benefit from the discipline of the study 


(if one believes in that doctrine), but he is also 


learning things that apply directly to the ac 
quisition of the Romance languages, he is be 
coming acquainted with the general principles 
of universal language structure, he is learning 


even to spell English words, ete The study of 


Latin is thus a power-house, with lines radi- 
ating in every direction. With regard to th 
possibilities inherent in the study, and using 
non-technical sense, 


school of 


ntly 


the term “ transfer ” in the 
Professor A. F. 


education, University of Calif 


Lange, dean of the 
rhia, rec 
wrote: 

Just because it is so radial in the specifie dis- 
ciplines it can be made to furnish (the results of 
which are transferable, at least to things that are 
educational means has vir 


human), Latin as an 


tues that other subjects have not. 


It is hard to see how any other subject could 
be more suitable for a “ modern school” than 
Latin taught by up-to-date methods; and it is 
a matter for re gret that the General Education 
Board has seen fit, without investigation of 
the present status of the subject, to exclude it 
from an experiment in which the virtues of 
practically all other studies are to be tested 
the favorable that 


money can provide. Possibly it is not yet too 


under most conditions 


late to reconsider that decision. Certainly ex- 


periments are already under way that deserve 
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1] scTu \ ~ example, at ti 
lorchester Mass. ) vh school, and at t 3 
st high school, Rochester, N. } It would — be N 
a f irr ement if ther re oth the p | 
d« ly t t this work throug eal, and 
Li s being shown to possess poss Ss 
ties t3 cae t of first r lmir 
s s ors 1 specifically f 1 
t t 2 r} I 
H.C. Nett Look 
I VERSIT oF CALIFO 4 | 
many) 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH ‘ - 
rHeE Epi Si SocIeET 
two points t r of Prof - ; 
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Scr sxp Socn cone tm tom ' 
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a state charities review and general agent for 
the Association for Improving the Poor. For 
seven years he was director of the Bureau of 
He has 
been the author of several books, among them 
“ Next Step in Higher Nine 
tenths of the fitness of any individual for edu- 


Municipal Research but is not now. 
Edueation.” 


cational criticism is in the natural equipment 
of justice and discernment; the presence of 
emotionalism, prejudice, self-interest, conceit, 
individual for edu 
Allen had 


bitter experiences to upset him, but he did not 


pugnacity, ete., unfit any 


cational criticism. Dr. has some 
start life rightly equipped for the kind of work 
which he is attempting, and regardless of his 


training would be unacceptable as a critic- 
guide to the development of our national edu- 
cation. But his record shows no training for 
his present réle of publie eritic of education. 
He has not been identified with education nor 
had experience. Dr. Allen’s temperament by 
nature, characterized by his experience in mod- 
ern charity work, does not supply the founda- 
tion on which wisdom can build her house of 
education for the children of the nation. 

It would be easy merely to stop reading his 
criticisms and advice, were it not that he at- 
taches the title Institute of Publie Service, and 
thereby seems to speak opinions arrived at by 
some process of group thinking. His slashing 
and ripping, his insinuations of low motives, 
his waving the red flag of danger, make it im- 
portant that it be known for whom he speaks, 
My infor- 
mation is to the effect that there are only a 


and what interests he represents. 


few trustees of the Institute of Public Service, 
and that not one of them, save Dr. Allen and 
his wife, would be known by reputation were 
their names used on the letter paper of the 
incorporation. It has been announced that 
Dr. Allen has money to use, but the source is 
not given; nor need it be given provided it 
were made public that the control of the money 
were in the hands of some executive committee 
the personnel of which had the confidence of 
the the 
If Dr. Allen is in control of the money, and 
himself has not the confidence of professional 


the 


educational institutions of nation. 


educators as a thinker and critic, then 
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question “ What interests does he represent ?’ 
Who pays t 


And does the man who pays the pip 


is of considerable importance. 
piper ? 
eall the tune? 

It is very important indeed that those w] 
seek to assist the professional educators in th 
development of the nation’s system of educa 
tion should be sincere and without diverting 
personal interests when they criticize. 

There are certain ethical requirements whi 
an incorporation ought to fulfill if it pretend 
to the right to cooperation from profession 
educators. It 
educational 


ought to have a constructiy 
and be 


sonal commercialism; it ought to have 
selfish 


purpose, free from pe. 


y } 
no sp 


cial interests of a nature which it 


organized to serve: it ought to be in eontr 


of a group of intelligent, responsible, hono 


able people, and have a financial department 
it ought to have the scientific spirit, being d 
voted to the truth and nothing but the trut 
in education. A conference which is organ 
ized to boom a summer resort by indirect ad 
vertising, a society which carries a long list 


of officers made by appointment from its o 


ganizer, supported by his money alone, and 


which seatters literature of high indirect ad 
vertising value to the said organizer, a propa 
used as a blind for a sub 


gandist group 


scription book enterprise—* educational foun 
of this 


honorable educators are bound to respect. Thi 


dations ” sort have no rights whicl 


connection of educators with such unethica 
means of influence is detrimental to the gen 
eral cause of education, because it creates 
suspicion which lessens cooperation from th 
general public—appropriations come harder, 
superintendents are dismissed on suspicion 
for lack of confidence in educators in general, 
parents denounce teachers as at their work 
merely for their salaries. 

Who are the Institute of Public 


Why is i# backing up Dr. Allen in his cam 


Service? 


paign of making trouble for so many peopl 
in their efforts to do constructive work for 
education? Is the Jnstitufe running amuck 
Dr. Allen is 
“job to put over” which he is doing intelli- 
If it is strictly “ ethical,” let the list 


because queer, or has it some 


gently ? 
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QUOTATION furnis 
THE SALARIES OF WOMEN TEACHERS 
Mi CH publie support ul dk rlic 3 the reques 
r more pay filed by the women teachers 
Boston’s high schools. Despite steady advance trY, 0 lv 1 
have long here in 1900 t 


i + 


refrained from pressing their own demands, the number 


They waited first until e staff in the el net ~ 
mentary schools, working for still I S 

salaries, could secure an increas¢ Even the t \ 

ind ror fy years su : ) thev m ck | 
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will maintain a supply to meet this rightful 
public demand. And that policy may in the 
future require a definite approval of the idea 
that merely for the sake of getting men, more 
money may have to be paid to them than to 
women. The supply is less, the demand pro- 
portionately greater; in consequence the scale 


of salaries must be left flexible, in the long 


run, to meet this discrepancy. By all means 
grant the women teachers more pay at this 


time, because they and the good of the service 
require it, but do not tie the city’s hands for 
the future by ratifying a general policy which 


of economies. 


ean not withstand the logie 


HARVARD SALARIES AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 
WE take from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
some facts concerning the salaries of Harvard 
professors and the following figures show the 
increase in the college teaching budget since 
1904: 
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